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for their claim. All kinds of printed rubbish would gravitate to
the shelves in what were presumed to be learned institutions.
Obviously the libraries could not use every book claimed. What,
then, became of all those works for which they had little or no
use? If the libraries demanded and afterwards rejected many of
the poems, sermons, plays, romances and pamphlets that were
pouring yearly from the press, not only was the purpose of the
law being defeated, but a wilful destruction of public property
was taking place.1 To remedy this evil, why not compel the
libraries to restrict their demands to those works which they really
needed, and to make them pay a small portion of the price of each
book claimed?2 To supplement these remarks Brydges drafted'
a Bill to amend the Copyright Act of 1814. The introduction of
this Bill was negatived in debate by a majority of one only.
Undaunted, Sir Egerton moved in Parliament that a return of
the lists of books claimed under the Act of 1814 should be made
by the libraries, stating in the returns whether these books had
been placed on their shelves, or otherwise what had been done
with them. The resolution was passed on 1 July 1817, and the
libraries were requested for these particulars.3 In a pamphlet
published in the February of 1818 Brydgessummed up the various
grievances of authors and publishers against the tax of eleven
copies. Brydges wrote:
"The Copyright Act, as now put into force, is the most perfect
instrument for collecting and disseminating all the mischiefs flowing
out of an abuse of the Liberty of the press, which human ingenuity
has ever yet contrived. Thus is brought together, in each of eleven
public libraries, dispersed in the three great portions of the Empire,
all that is silly and ignorant, all that is seditious, all that is lascivious
and obscene, all that is irreligious and atheistical, to attract the curios-
ity and mislead the judgement and passions of those, for whose cul-
tivation of solid learning and useful knowledge these gratuitous
supplies are pretended to be enforced. Nothing short of such a kw
could have brought many of these contemptible, disgusting, and con-
tagious publications out of the obscurity, in which they would other-
wise soon have perished. Here they remain registered in Catalogues,
^ It is only fair to state at this juncture that the Syndics of Cambridge
University passed a resolution that no works received from the publishers
tinder the Act were to be destroyed or sold; those found unsuitable were to
be bound and kept in a separate room.
*  Sir E. Brydges, Reasons for a further amendment* etc., 1817, p. 23.
*  These returns were printed on 6 March and 9 April 1818, See post, p. 73.